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Translated for this Journal. 
From Mendelssohn's Letters. 

TO FANNY HENSEL IN BERLIN. 

Leipzig, Jan. 13, 1843. 
*+++ Yesterday we rehearsed a new Sympho- 
ny by a Dane, named Gade, which we mean to 
bring out in the course of the next month, and 
which has delighted me more than any other 
piece for along time. He has a great, a remark- 
‘able talent, and I wish that you might hear this 
altogether peculiar, very earnest, and well-sound- 
ing Danish Symphony. I write him a few lines 
to-day, although I know nothing at all of him, 
farther than that he lives in Copenhagen, and is 
26 years old. But I must thank him for the 
pleasure; for really there scarcely is a better 
one, than to hear fine music, and to wonder more 
and more with every bar, and yet feel more at 
home. Ah! if it only did not come soseldom! -: 


TO N. W. GADE. MUSICAL ARTIST IN 


COPENHAGEN. 
Leipzig, Jan. 13, 1843. 

Honorep Sm :—We had yesterday the first 
rehearsal of your Symphony in C minor, and, al- 
though I am personally quite unknown to you, 
I cannot resist the wish to address you, in or- 
der to tell you what extraordinary pleasure you 
have caused me through your excellent work, and 
how heartily grateful I am to you for the great 
enjoyment which it has afforded me. No piece 
for a long time has made a livelier or more beau- 
tiful impression on me, and, as I wondered more 
and more with every bar, and yet felt more at 
home, it became a necessity with me to-day to ex- 
press to you my thanks for so much joy, to tell 
you how high I place your noble talent, how eager 
this Symphony, the only thing which I yet know 
of you, makes me to see your earlier and later 
things. And since I hear that you are still so 
young, it is to the later that I can look with espec- 
ial joy,—for themI hail firm hopes in so beautiful 
a work ;—and for them I thank you now already, 
as well as for the enjoyment I had yesterday. 

We shall make still more rehearsals of the 
Symphony, and bring it out in three or four 
weeks. The parts were so full of errors, that we 
have got first to look them through together and 
have several of them newly copied; and then 
probably it will not go like a new thing, but like 
a thing familiar and dear to the whole orchestra. 
Indeed that was already the case yesterday, and 
among us musicians there was but one voice. 
Still it must go so, that every one may hear it. 
Herr Raymond Hirtel told me, there was some 
talk of your coming here yourself in the course 
of the winter. I would that might be the case, 
and that I might then express or prove to you 
my gratitude and my high esteem better and more 
clearly by word of mouth, than mere written 
words can do it! But whether we become ac- 
quainted now or not, I pray you ever to regard 
me as one, who will follow all your works with 
love and sympathy, and to whom the meeting 





with an artist like yourself, and with a work of 
Art like your C minor Symphony, will always be 
the greatest and most heartfelt joy. 
Your devoted, 
Feiix MenpELssonHn BARTHOLDY. 


TO N. W. GADE, IN COPENHAGEN. 
Leipzig, March 3, 1843. 

Honorep Sir :—Yesterday in our 18th sub- 
scription concert your C minor Symphony was 
performed for the first time, to the lively, undi- 
vided delight of the whole public, breaking out 
into the loudest applause after each of the four 
movements. After the Scherzo there was a real 
excitement among the people, and it seemed as 
if there would be no end to the jubilation and the 
hand-clapping; so tooafter the Adagio—so too af- 
ter the last movement—and after the first—after 
allin fact! Toseethe musiciansso unanimous, the 
public so in raptures, the performance so success- 
ful—that was as great a joy tome, as if I had 
made the work myself! Or even greater; forin 
one’s own one always sees the faults, the non-suc- 
cessful farts the clearest, whereas in your work 
I fee} nothing at all but joy over all the glorious 
beauties. 

Last evening has made the whole Leipzig pub- 
lic, that really loves music, your lasting friend ; 
henceforth no one will speak of your name and 
your work otherwise than with the heartiest re- 
spect ; and every one of your future works will 
be received with open arms, immediately studied 
with the utmost care, and hailed with joy by all 
the friends of music here. 

“The man who wrote the last half of the Scher- 
zo, is an excellent master, and from him we have 
the right to expect the greatest and most glori- 
ous works:”—that was the universal voice last 
evening in our orchestra, in the whole hall,— 
and we are not changeable people here. So you 
have gained for yourself by your work a great 
crowd ot friends for life; go on and fulfill our 
wishes and our hopes, by writing many, many 
works in the same kind, of the same beauty, and 
help to give a new life to our beloved art, for 
which Heaven has given you all that it can give. 

Besides the rehearsal, of which I had written 
you before, we had had within these last days 
two others, and, save a few slight and unimpor- 
tant errors, the Symphony went with a life and 
an inspiration, from which alone one could already 
see how delighted we musicians all are with it. 
I hear that Kistner is to publish it: allow me the 
question, whether the superscription of the first 
introduction in 6-4 measure, which afterwards re- 
turns, might not lead to misunderstandings? It 
stands there, if 1am not mistaken, Moderato e 
sostenuto. Instead of this sostenuto should not 
something like con moto or con molto di moto be 
engraved? The former superscription would 
(as it seems to me) lead to the right tempo, if it 
were 6-8 instead of 6-4 measure; but in 6-4 one 
is so very much accustomed to count off the single 
quarters heavily or slowly, that I imagine the 
movement would be taken too slow, as it indeed 





happened with me in the first rehearsal, until I 
kept no longer to the notes and superscription, 
but only to the sense. And since so many mu- 
sicians cleave so fast to just these superscriptions, 
I wanted at least to express to you my doubts in 
this regard. 

Receive my thanks, too, for your dear letter, 
and for the friendly purpose which you announce 
to me in it.* But still more I thank you for the 
joy that you have caused me through the work 
itself. Believe me, no one can follow your ca- 
reer with more sympathy, or anticipate your fur- 
ther labors with more hopes and greater love, 
than your respectfully devoted, 

Fei1x MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 





For Dwight's Journal of Music. 


Half a dozen of Beethoven's Contempo- 
raries. 
II. ANTONIO SALIERI. 
{Continued from page 187.] 

Let him go on composing and disobeying his 
master for a time, while we endeavor to put our- 
selves into the time and place in which the youth 
so singularly fqind himself, instead of being 
among Italians enjoying the exquisite beauties of 
Naples, and the musical advantages then so nu- 
merous there. 

Maria Theresa lost her husband—Emperor 
Francis I.—Aug. 18, 1765, and never entered the 
theatre but once afterward, at the performance of 
Diderot’s “Father of a Family,” in 1771. The 
Imperial theatres remained closed after Francis’s 
death some eight months, during which divers 
changes were determined upon and effected by 
the new Emperor of Germany, Joseph II., who 
also shared with his mother the administration of 
the hereditary dominions. 

The French troop of actors was dismissed, to 
the great dissatisfaction of the court-theatre pub- 
lic, the management by the Court given up, and 
the twotheatres—that near the “Kiarnthner Thor” 
(Carinthian gate) and that attached to the Burg 
(the Palace)—were leased. Of the excessively 
low condition of the spoken drama at that time 
in Vienna, and how through the influence of 
French actors and English dramas it rose to be 
the first in Germany, it is not in our way to speak. 
Suffice it, that there were three parties, one for 
extemporized plays, i.e., the plan of a drama 
given, the dialogue extemporized by the actors— 
a second for regular pieces, and the third for a 
French company. The lessee, Hilverding, opened 
the houses on Easter Monday, 1776; but gave 
way very soon to a Mr. Hiring and two compan- 
ions, who in turn transferred them to Affligio, 
May 10, 1767, who engaged a French troop 
again. 

Joseph II. seems to have labored all his life 
under the misfortune of a disposition to begin 
great things and drive them 80 long as the nov- 
elty lasted only ; so it was with the founding of 
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a national drama now, and of a national opera 
some years later; and so the French drama came 
again upon the boards. 

“And now a word more upon Joseph the Sec- 
ond.” So begins an article in the Speyer Mu- 
sikalische Correspondenz (July 28, 1790), which 
article is precisely to the point, and is confirmed 
by the hundred other authorities which—need 
not be cited. 

“As in many an instance,” says our writer, “in 
the matter of State-economy, he had the ill luck, 
to be misled by a sort of deceptive polish in the 
selection of persons whe should help him in ear- 
rying his noble ideas into practise, precisely so it 
happened to him in music. If there was any one 
person in our imperial capital, who prized and 
loved music, and at the same time understood it, 
it was he. Every afternoon he enjoyed the pleas- 
ure of performing in a little concert with three 
of his chamber musicians and his chamberlain, 
Strack, who possessed his master’s implicit confi- 
dence, and was also amusician. But rarely was 
the choice of pieces such as it might and ought to 
have been. You understand what I mean by 
this. Salieri, our worthy Salieri, it is true, was 
his idol ; but then the position of a Kapellmeister 
at the head of his orchestra in the opera, is very 
different from that in the private apartment of 
his ruler. There he has full liberty of action; 
but here, where the constellations are very difter- 
ent, it is possible that even a hint from one of his 
subalterns must be obeyed as a command. But 
farther, the first violinist in these private concerts 
of the Emperor was Herr Kriebig—a man crea- 
ted to direct music, and one who has a fine knowl- 
edge of its theory, but, to his misfortune as an ar- 
tist, also a little of a charlatan, perhaps more af- 
fected than real. His moral character good, &c., 
&e. * * * The chamberlain Strack played the 
violoncello, and had also care of the musical li- 
brary. It would carry me too far to draw you a 
picture of the moral character of this man. You 
know this sort of people, who, as Schiller says, 
are the makeshifts, where numbers are few, in a 
moment make themselves seven times short, and 
seven times long, like a butterfly on a pin, and 
have to keep a register of their master’s 
Enough, Strack was always about Joseph and 
knew so well how to take advantage of his oppor- 
tunities, as to be able to do every thing in musi- 
cal matters, whatever he had a mind to. 

“Waborzil, cabinet musician and director in 
the theatre, a very good violinist, but a most med- 
iocre director. It lies in his character, except 
when forced by the duties of his place, to do noth- 
ing at all for art, and he composes nothing. Hoff- 
mann and Bonnheimer were formerly cabinet mu- 
sicians in the service of Archduke Maximilian. 
[Joseph’s brother and (1784) Archbishop and 
Elector of Cologne. ] 

“On extra occasions Umlauf, who has now the 
charge of the musical lessons of the royal children 
[Leopold’s. Joseph’s successor], and whom the 
Emperor Joseph raised from being a viola player 
to the place of Kapellmeister, because his opera 
the “Bergknappen” had the luck to please him 
wonderfully, notwithstanding it was received by 
many with but doubtful applause. 

“Finally, I mention a certain Krottendorfer, a 
man who gained Strack’s good will by flattery and 
obeyed his every wish like a puppet. 

“All these persons met together only in extraordi- 
nary cases. Usually only three of them with 
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Strack and Joseph. The latter took often the | interest in the opera buffa, selected the pieces to 


piano-forte, often the violoncello, and not seldom 
a vocal part. Very rarely were quartets played, 
and when they were, none but such as Kriebig 
or Strack had recommended as palatable dishes. 
Why these gentlemen so carefully excluded a 
Haydn, Mozart, Kozeluch, Pleyel and other fine 
musicians, together with their works, I leave here 
unanswered. Enough, that Joseph was not al- 
lowed to hear a note of these certainly excellent 
composers; on the other hand, all the more from 
such as are not worthy to unloose the lachet of 


their shoes. The Emperor was fond of the pa- 


thetic, and sometimeshad musie of Gassmann, Or- 


donez, &c., placed on the stands. Generally, 
however, favorite passages from serious operas 
and oratorios were played from the score. Jo- 
seph had the fault of greatly enjoying it, when the 
music went at odds and ends; and the more 
Kriebig labored, and heated himself, and stormed, 
the more heartily Joseph laughed. These impe- 
rial concerts therefore had often a double object, 
that of artistic enjoyment and of sport. Kriebigin 
them played the part, for which in old times it 
was the custom to appoint a certain class of per- 
sons, that of butt for their wit. Kriebig is also 
really the man to bear a jest and joke, if one 
does not forget at every stroke to add a few drops 
of the universal balsam, called flattery. 

“This private concert took place daily in the 
Emperor's own room. It began for the most 
part immediately after his dinner and lasted un- 
til time for the play. If public business interfer- 
ed. it began later and lasted so much the longer, 
especially when nothing of interest was given in 
the theatres. Strack was always present, but the 
other chamber musicians took turns, three to-day, 
other three to-morrow. The Emperor visited the 
theatre very constantly, especially the Italian 
opera, in which he took great pleasure. Salieri’s 
“Arur, Re d’ Ormus”was his favorite. 

“You see that he would have done much for 
music, if happily he had chosen a different set of 
musicians. Salieri, no doubt, saw the real state 
of the case: but as I said before, the relations of 
a Kapellmeister in the public concert-room are 
very different from those in the cabinet of a Jo- 
seph. Salieri had too much policy to come into 
collision with the shadows of his Monarch, and 
the others must hold it a favor to enjoy heir po- 
sitions with the finger on their lips.” 

It will be noticed that the above was written 
after Joseph’s decease and describes the confirm- 
ed habits of his later years. He was born March 
13,1741, and had consequently completed his 
25th year, but three months before the boy Sali- 
eri was brought to Vienna. 

* He, like his ancestors, had received a thorough 
musical education, with a bias to the Italian Op- 
eratic School, which as yet had no rival but in 
the French comic opera, and this rivalry was lit- 
tle felt in Vienna, though a few years later, nay 
even now, it had the upper hand in North and 
West Germany, where Paris pieces were trans- 
lated and given everywhere. Joseph.played va- 
rious instruments well, was a.master of singing, 
and read scores with facility. Another writer says 
of the private concerts described above, that they 
followed his dinner, (which he ate alone in dis 
music-room, giving hardly more than fifteen min- 
utes to it) and lasted about an hour, in which he 
played viola or violoncello, or the piano-forte, in 
which latter case he sang a part. He took great 








be performed, looked them through in those pri- 
vate concerts with his brother Maximilian, and 
attended the rehearsals in the theatre. 

It was therefore natural that when Aflligio 
took the theatres in hand he should devote him- 
self to the French spoken drama, the ballet and 
the Italian opera bujja, to the utter neglect of the 
German stage, for which Joseph's zeal had, for 
the present, cooled, and which existed, one may 
almost say, only in the form of local burlesque 
pieces and farces. With the history of the Ger- 
man spoken drama in Vienna, which soon after 
began to rise, and in a dozen or fifteen years 
reached remarkable perfection, we have here 
nothing to do—not even with the energetie and 
indefatigable labors of Sonnenfels, a name of high 
honor in theatrical annals. 

Divers changes in the management took place, 
but in August, 1770, the two theatres came into 
the hands of Count Kohary, with Franz Heufelds 
a dramatic writer of some note, as manager. That 
such a position was no sinecure, see the follow- 
ing: there was a German and a French company 
for the spoken drama, an Italian opera, seria and 
buffa, and a very costly ballet under Noverre. 
The Italian operas were performed once a week 
in the Kiirnthnerthor house, and twice a week in 
The troop consisted of eight solo; 
The expen- 


The serious 


the Burg. 
singers men, and seven do. women. 
ses reached 30,275 fl., some $15,000. 
operas given were not numerous, and confined al- 
most to those of Gluck and, in time, of Salieri; 
but the lists of performances in those years show 
comic operas by Galuppi, Gassmann, Guglielmi, 
Paesiello, Piccini, Salieri, and, by and by, Righi- 
ni. 

Ballets were given daily in both theatres (?); 
in both Noverre directed, but those of the Burg 
—the French—far surpassed those in the Kiirnth- 
nerthor—German, In the Burg there were five 
solo female dancers, ten men, ten women, and six- 
teen pupilsin the corps de ballet. The ballet ex- 
penses reached 50,000 fl. The two orchestras 
cost 15,000 fl. Gassmann was Kapellmeister and 
composer; Starzer composed for the ballets; 
Trani was director of the orchestrain the Burg, 
which numbered thirty-one members,—in the 
other house but twenty-six. 

Ghick, at the time of Salieri’s advent with 
Gassmann, had produced but one of the works, 
which was to live and keep his name alive, when 
the others above recorded are forgotten, the “ Or- 
pheus and Eurydice” (1764) ; the “Alceste” was 
however soon to follow. (1768). [The visit of 
Dr. Burney to Vienna fell in these years (1772), 
and to those who have access to his “Present 
State of Musie in Germany,” I recommend the 


| reading of the last half of Vol. I. 


(To be continued.) 





Carl Maria Von Weber. 
A LIFE PICTURE. 
(Continued from page 187.) 


Concerning Weber’s change of residence from 
one city to another, after he had left Freiberz 
with his father; concerning the many events, 
frequently more saddening than cheerful, of his 
life—events which have hitherto been for the 
most part totally unknown ; concerning his grad- 
ual progress as an artist, &c., we must refer our 
readers to the book itself, which contains the most 
truthful and unvarnished account of all these par- 
ticulars, and is, perhaps, for some persons, here 
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and there, too minute, though it is every where 


deserving of praise for the strictest couscientious- | 
ness, and, even in the slightest details, possesses | 


importance for every thoughtful individual who 
feels an interest in the education of man by ac- 
tual life. Weber was now in one place and now 
in another; in Salzburg, in Eutin, in Augsburg, 
in Vienna, in Breslau (where he was nearly kill- 
ed from having swallowed a heavy draught of ni- 
tric acid, from a bottle which he mistook in the 
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dark for one containing wine), in Carlsruhe (Si- | 


lesia), at the Court of Prince Eugen Friedrich 
von Wiirtemberg ; in Stuttgardt, as private sec- 
retary and managing man to the extravagant and 
debt-oppressed Duke Ludwig, where he was mix- 
ed up in the whirlpool of the Court life at the 
time, and in the affairs of the country, which 
were in a wretched state as far as regards right, 
honesty and morality. Ife became also involved 
in foolish acts, the sudden acknowledgment of 
which, however, produced a beneficial change in 
his character and mode of life. But happier 
days dawned for him in Mannheim, Heidelberg, 
Darmstadt and the neighborhood, except Frank- 
fort, where his old bad luck still pursued him, his 
very promising expectations of making a consid- 
erable sum by a concert being entirely annihila- 
ted, first by the ascent of the celebrated aéronant, 
Madame Blanchard, and then by Napoleon's de- 
cree ordering a blockade of the continent and the 
burning of all English merchandise there. 

We now accompany the young artist, whose 
appointment in Mannheim came to nothing, on 
his two more than usually long professional tours 
in the year 1811. On his first tour, he visited 
the South German towns of Aschaffenburg, 
Wiirzburg, Bamberg, Nuremberg, Augsburg and 
Munich, where he stayed a considerable time ; at 
the commencement of the second, he had to suf- 
fer from the after-pains of the Stuttgart squabbles 
and the arbitrariness of the Royal Government, 
for he was again arrested and conveyed across 
the frontier. He then visited Switzerland, gave 
concerts in Schaffhausen, Winterthiir, Zurich, 
Basle, and Berne, and freshened himself up by a 
trip into the mountains. His public performances 
were swayed bya strange fate, which only too 
frequently ruined all his hopes. When we rec- 
ollect that the sum of 130 florins taken at a con- 
cert (as, for instance, at Basle) was considered 
something very extraordinary, we can scarcely 
comprehend how Weber could defray the expen- 
ses of his journeys. His three months’ excursion 
in Switzerland contributed materially, however, 
to extend his reputation, and brought him into 
contact with a large number of distinguished men, 
original and liberal in their opinions. “The most 
important result of his journey,” says his biogra- 
pher, “was the enrichment of his inward world by 
the contemplation of the grandeur of nature, and, 
which is ot equal weight, the shock given to the 
notion, which he had hitherto entertained and 
often expressed, that the atmosphere illumina- 
ted by princely love for art was alone caleu- 
lated to develop the latter, especially music. The 
warm pulsations of true republican hearts at the 
tones of good music nearly cured him of the pre- 
Judice that high refinement of manners was nec- 
essary to string human nature with snfficient fine- 
n:ss fully to appreciate music.” 

On his next journey he was accompanied by 
Birmann, the admirable clarinettist, of Munich. 
They went by way of Prague, Dresden, Leipsic, 
and Weimar, to Berlin, where Weber remained 
from the 20th February to the 31st August, 1812. 
The thirteenth section comprises Weber’s profes- 
sional life as operatic conductor at Prague, from 
April 1, 1813, to September 30, 1816. To this 
period belongs his magnificent music to Kérner’s 
Leyer und Schwert. Some portions of the period 
were, however, passed by him at Berlin, where 
he was greatly honored, and at Munich. The 
last chapter of the book treats of his betruthal to 
Caroline Brandt, and his appointment as conduc- 
tor of the king’s private band in Dresden, on the 
21st December, 1816. He received the official 
notification of the fact on Christmas day. He 
had kept the whole matter a secret from his future 
bride, and announced this piece of good fortune 
for both of them in a humorous manner, hy, writ- 
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ls . + . . . . . 
| ing the young lady a most unimportant letter, and | the Golden Spur, and the sound of his voice, irresisti- 


putting at the bottom, “My address is: To Herr 
Carl Maria von Weber, Royal Saxony Capell- 
| meister, Dresden.” 

From the above lengthened notice of the Biog- 
| raphy, and the extracts we have given, the read- 
er will clearly perceive that we recommend it as 
a valuable addition to the literature of music. 
We anxiously await the next volume, and have 
| merely to add that we trust the book 
otherwise admirably got up, will be more carefully 
| corrected. The fact of the biography containing 
| interesting information connected with many mu- 
| sical celebrities, with whom Weber was closely 
connected, heightens the charm of its perusal. 
We will, in conclusion, quote an instance of this 
kind. We will seleet what is said, in various pas- 
sages, concerning the Abbé Vogler, so highly cel- 


| ebrated at the commencement of the present cen- 


tury. 


“The mind of Vogler and that of Franz Anton 
(Carl Maria's father) were twins possessing remark- 
able similarity, only somewhat weakened by external 
circumstances affecting their development, and_ this 
similarity had even impressed a character of affinity 
on their features. In the joyous brillianey of Carl 
Theodore’s Court, and among the cavaliers of the 
Kurtrier Guard, Vogler would, probably, have been 
the jovial, reckless Franz Anton, while the latter, at 
the pedal-harpsichord of Master Wenzel Stantinger, 
and amongst the monks and prelates of the Wiirz- 
burg chapter, who listened to the boy as he played 
the organ, would, probably have been a very celebra- 
ted, and vain musician. Both were glowing with the 
love of art, for which they possessed eminent talent ; 
both were fond of all kinds of splendor ; both allowed, 
when it snited their purpose, pinchbeck to be passed 
cff for gold, and both, therefore, even in art, valued 
form above matter, and effectiveness above depth; 
both took an equally lively delight in material ease ; 
and both were led, with equal force, by vanity along 
roads which turned them from the employment of 
their talent in the interest of the highest aim of art. 
But Vogler enjoyed an advantage over Franz Anton ; 
on his entrance into life he had immediately fallen 
among that middle class society, in whose opinion a 
person of his disposition was of no account. In con- 
stant communication with the strietly disciplined 
priesthood, immovably conscious of their object, he 
gained, even from’his vouth, that feeling for order, 
discipline, and a decided bias of the will, which had 
made him a celebrated man, while the want of it con- 
demned Franz Anton to remain a poor musician 
strolling about with his phenomenon of aboy. Deep- 
ly versed in every thing to be gained in the world of 
tone by a strong memory, anda thoroughly critical 
judgment; conscious of the objects for which he fad 
to strive; talented enough even to give animation to 
his views of works of art; skilled, asa pupileof the 
Jesuits, on every occasion to exhibit to the public 
that facet of his many-sided mind, from whose _bril- 
lianey he anticipated the greatest effect; weighty in 
his utterances ; imposing and, at the same time, af- 
fable in his behavior ; purposely eccentric in his 
habits, in order to be able, without exciting astonish- 
ment, to adopt any form of life, yet, on the other 
hand, without any philosophical consistency of 
thought, and hence in his expressions, full of obscu- 
rity which he endeavored to pass off as mystical pro- 
fundity; conscious of the unsatisfactory scientific 
foundation of his systems and arrangements, which 
he attempted to mask by apodictics and assurance of 
enunciation ; rising up and disappearing as a some- 
what charlatanlike apostle of his musical gospel in all 
parts of the civilized world ; everywhere patronized 
and supported by the priesthood ; and everywhere 
opposed by the sturdy practice of art, Vogler was 
just the man to cause a large number of his brother 
artists and of the public to take an interest in him, 
but, at the same time,to divide them into two diametri- 
cally opposite parties,one of which swore by him, while 
the other branded him as a heretic and opposed what 
he did. But he was, however, also, just the man, in 
virtue of the above mentioned nositive and negative 
qualities, and of his spiritual discipline, to influence 
most profoundly young minds, and to appear in the 
eyes of beginners as a prophet whose steps they had 
closely to follow, were he even to lead them to mar- 
tyrdom. The form of his indisputable talent for 
teaching favored this influence amazingly, because 
he always understood how to appear before his disci- 
ples as a high-priest full of mildness and urbanity, 
but who, notwithstanding, dared to impart to them 
only a small portion of the irrefutable truths suggest- 
ed to him by his God. His tone, his walk, his small 
tonsure, the holy water he himself brought from 





Rome for the Elector Carl Theodore, his order of 
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ble for Mad. von Coudenhove, together with his great 
talents, cunsed Vogler, in the vear 1777, to be ap- 
pointed Court Chaplain and Conductor of the Pri- 
vate Band to Carl Theodore, at Mannheim. His dis- 
position had, however, too much of the artist and not 
enough of the Jesuit in it, for him to be able to look 
on coolly at Father Frank’s infamous rule in Ma- 
nich. He had such a violent misunderstanding with 
the Father, that he quitted Munich suddenly, in 1781, 
and set off upon a long course of travel, which took 
him to France, England, Italy, nay, even to Greece 
and North America, and during which he exerted 
himself strenuously to propagate his musical system. 
By this as well as by his masterly performances on 
the organ, he gained throughout Europe a great rep- 
utation as a learned minsician, a teacher, and an or- 
ganist. From these travels he brought back with him 
the principal elements of the old Greek music, which 
he asserted he had discovered in the traditions of 
southern climes. 

“It is from this epoch that we must date Vogler’s 
ardent passion for collecting national melodies, a pas- 
sion to which he went on devoting more and more 
time and trouble. Itwas of yreat importance . for 
everything connected with the romantic tendency in 
music, that on two of his pupils, Weber and Meyer- 
beer, who were destined subsequently to be the chief 
representatives of this tendency, he so succeeded in 
impressing his own high opinion of the worth and 
significance of popular and national melodies, that 
their works everywhere afford evidence thereof.” 

Vogler’s reputation as a teacher of music in- 
duced Gustavus III., of Sweden, to invite him, in 
1786, to Stockholm, and to confide to him, after 
giving him a brilliant appointment as Chef de la 
Musique du Roi, the charge of instructing the 
Crown Prince. Inthe far north, for thirteen 
years, did Vooler work, by word and deed, with 
Indisputable advantage for art and artists. He 
did not go back to Germany till 1799, when, with 
the request that the modest living of Pleichach 
might be conferred on him, he turned towards 
Wiirzburg, where he desired to live entirely for 
music. On the same day that the refusal of his 
demand was sent from that town, he received an 
invitation to proceed as teacher of music to 
Prague. Vogler accepted the invitation, and, on 
the 9th of November, 1801, delivered his inaugu- 
ral discourse, having a year previously produced 
with success, at Berlin, his opera, /Zermann von 
Unna, and, in the spring, given concerts in Ber- 
lin, Brunswick, and Leipsic. 





From the Worcester Palladium. 
The Organ in Boston Music Hall. 


Since the opening of the Organ in the Boston Mu- 
sic Hall, it has been a very general complaint, among 
those who have not heard it, that, from those who had 
they could obtain no satisfactory description of it, if 
indeed they could obtain any description at all. In 
reply to inquiries, the answer would simply be, “it is 
a fine,” or “a noble,” or “a magnificent instrument.” 
The critic, now and then, chanced to find it “out of 
tune ;” while the unmusical listener could not see 
wherein it essentially differed from one and another 
good organ of less pretension. Several musical wri- 
ters have reported upon its merits in technical or in 
general terms, but there remains a vacancy which no 
pen has yet filled. Nor will it be filled at present. 
The truth is, that so great an instrament—one of such 
vasf resources, the entire capacities of which must 
remain hidden, not for months alone, but perhaps for 
years,cannot be easily comprehended. Our American 
concert-organists have acquitted themselves well as 
debutants. Diligent study of the instrument has put 
them in possession of the keys to many of its treas- 
ures. But a mine of wealth must be, as yet, hidden. 
And itis well that this is so. Did it admit of full de- 
velopment in a single vear even, half its charm would 
he gone. Like the block of marble, the statue lies 
hidden within. Art alone can reveal it. 

Whatever one may have thought of the Music Hall, 
the comparatiye height of which has sometimes seem- 
ed an obstacle to the perfect performance within its 
walls of certain kinds of musie—the sound of which 
seems to lose itself in the “upper air” of the edifice, 
coming to the ear of the listener in the remote parts 
of the hall, in detached fragments which reflect less 
upon the performer than upon the acoustic proper- 
ties of the edifice—whatever one may have thought of 
it hitherto, its very fault now comes to the rescue of 
the Organ, and takes it within its walls so completely, 
without crowding, without encumbering the hall, 
that both eye and ear become convinced that the 
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union of the Hall and the great Organ is not incon- 
gruour, but one of pertect harmony. 

And to this conclusion we are helped nota little by 
the outward adornment of the instrument—-the great 
casket that holds inexhaustible jewels of beauty, 
grandeur, and sublimity. This has heen so minnte- 
ly described, and is, besides, so well known by pho 
tographs, &c., that further description would be but 
repetition. Taken as a whole, it is harmonious and 
artistic; and, like any great work of art, whether of 
sculpture, painting, architecture, or music, capable 
of suggesting ideas, not only of poetry, and beauty, 
but of Life and Truth. The massive foundation of 
the organ—black walnut, heavily carved, and most 
imposing with its earyatides, its Herculean giants 
supporting the huge towers, its Fates and Syhils, its 
bas-reliefs of musical instruments, &c., is in eloquent 
contrast with the upper and lighter portions of the 
Jfacade, which takes almost a winged flight into the 
air, the great pipes, (of burnished English tin,) at- 
tracting the eve, by their soft radiance, to the top, 
upon which over the front, with attendant griffins, 
sits St. Ceciiia with her lyre, and, at the summit of 
the towers, cherubim beautifully designed. The stvle 
of architecture, of the organ-case, (or house, as the 
Germans call it,) is technically known as the Renais- 
sance. That the Gothic, in which we are most ac- 
customed to think of large organs, would have been 
unsuited to the Hall, is manifestly obvious. It would 
have ill comported with its home-like cheerfulness, 
its modern air of elegance and taste. 

And what of the Organ, of its inner self, of what 
the ear thirsts for when the eve has heen satisfied with 
gazing? ‘To describe it would require one qualified 
to bring out its resources ; and, with the knowledge 
thus acquired, able to write as fully and as freely as 
he played. To the ordinary listener its tones do not 
come with the thunderous weight which its dimen- 
sions might presage. Powerful it is, to be sure, but 
such is its quality of tone that one does not realize 
the extent of that power. The crash of even a 
“Storm Fantasia” is modified by the delicate art of 
the builder, who aimed not at the creation of noise, 
but at that subtle power of producing a great volume 
of sound which should be grand and inspiring, but 
never painful in its immensity. What we have 
heard of the instrument has best shown its noble tones 
in the grand harmonies of Bach (whose music is not 
“all fagues’’), which require the full organ-tone, and 
thus bring out its greatest power—a mighty, heaving 
sea of sound. Perhaps the final verdict will be that 
the instrument must first of all be remarked for the 
exceeding beauty of its tones. Its multiplicity of 
stops suggests an orchestra of the most complete des- 
cription, and forms a temptation to the organist to 
revel in the sweets of music which should have no 
place in his repertoire, but be left in their proper 
sphere with the orchestra. ‘Gloria in Excelsis” was 
well inscribed over its kevboard; and the six thon- 
sand voices of the instrument tell most grandly in 
those strains which were written for them, and in 
such transcriptions as are made in reverent thought of 
the grandeur of the organ and the noble uses for 
which it is designed. The power and the beauty of 
its tones are atonce apparent. Then its variety is 
almost incalculable. Listening to its strains we are 
carried far into the depths of some mighty forest. 
The grand old trees sway to and fro in an agony of 
grief, as the storm-clouds pass over their heads. They 
bend almost to breaking, and their wild lament chills 
the heart of the listener. But soon the sweet south 
wind steals among their branches, and their groans 
are hushed to sighs, and anon to softest whispers. 
Now the wood is melodious with hundreds of tuneful- 
throated warblers, (none of them afflicted with the 
fashionable “wiggle’’); the cheerful sunbeams of Hope 
dispel the remembrance of the tempest, and the thon- 
sands of voices chant ‘Glory to God in the Highest.”’ 

Bat the Organ is not to be heard in a single visit, 
Nor yet in several visits. New developments of its 
wealth of beauty and grandeur will come with every 
hour that is spent within its sound. Of its “ Vor-hu- 
mana,” of which so much is said, we can only say 
that it bears a marked resemblance to the human 
voice; but whether it equals that of either of the fa- 
mous European organs, for instance, the one at Frey- 
biirg or at Lucerne, must be left to the traveled critic. 
Either the popular descriptions of this stop in these 
organs are over-wrought, or that in the Boston organ 
does not quite equal them. However, that is a mat- 
ter of small moment. 

Boston may well be proud of her Organ, and of the 
important step made by its introduction in the pro- 
gress of music in America. It exhibits to the people 
what might hitherto be seen only in a European toar ; 
it will familiarize them with musical works which 
have hitherto been lost, almost, to the public ear; 
and will give, Aus already given, an impetus to the 
building of fine organs, which will soon be sensibly 
felt in our churches and music-halls. We only wish 
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for the day when, the organ-debt discharged, the peo- 
ple will begin to look npon the instrument as theirs; 
will feel a personal pride and pleasure in going often 
to see and hear it; and adopt it with their hearts ‘as 
they do parks, and public-libraries; and, would we 
might add, free galleries of art! STELLA. 





On English Organ Building. 
From the ‘ Evclesiologist.” 


* * * Tt is nseless to point to the admirable im- 
provements in the mechanism of the organ, and to 
the facilities which are afforded in modern instru- 
ments for the display of dexterity and skill in the 
performer: these are well enough in their way, and 
proofs of the mechanical tendencies of the age are 
unfortunately too numerous without this additional 
one; what we feel to be wanting is the purity and 
grandeur of tone, the solemnity of diapason, the 
depth of love and fecling in voicing displayed by the 
ancient organ-builders—from old John Loosemore at 
Exeter to Green and England—and still to be found 
in the best works of the modern German school. * * 
Let us see how work is done by a modern English 
manufacturer. 

Suppose an order for an organ given, and the build- 
er fixed upon. Black mail to the “professional” man 
having been duly levied, the manufactory is at once 
set to work ; the mechanism of our organ is beauti- 
fully set ont, it being considered a religious duty, and 
a sign of the advance of science, to cram every detail 
into the least possible space—the newest dodges are 
introduced, and the comfort of the future performer 
is carefully attended to. But how about the tone, 
the all-important voicing of the new instrument ? 

“Well, why grumble ?” savs onr builder; are not 
the best voicers employed at high salaries? isn’t our 
diapason-man first-rate, and our reed-voicer the best 
in or out of London? Our firm employs the first 
talent, and therefore the result must be super-excel- 
lent accordingly.” 

Very likely it may be, looked at as an example of 
the mechanical skill and science of the age; but when 
all is finished there is that something wanting, that 
something which gives power and life to the archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and fresco—however rude—of our 
great medieval ancestors. It is love of the work 
shown in the work ; which love springs from an ear- 
nest desire to make the best use of those talents com- 
mitted to us, and for His sake who gave them. 

a 





* * * 


And now, by way of contrast, let me describe the 
building of the great organ in St. George’s, Doncas- 
ter. And let me first express the opinion that this 
organ is out of all proportion to the church ; nor are 
churches built mainly to be good places to put organs 
in, as some seem to hold : and of this Iam sure, that 
had this particular instrument been made half the 
size and power, and the remainder of the money spent 
in the proper adornment of the sanctuary, and in 
poly-chyomatic decoration, thereby dispelling in part 
the Protestant frigidity which pervades the atmos- 
phere of this church, it would have been used to bet- 
ter purpose. What I want to show, however, is he 
different spirit and sentiment which prevailed in the 
building of this organ. In the first place, four or five 
years were spent in the execution of this great work. 
It was built under the eve of the master-builder, by a 
few workmen, deliberately and substantially, without 
impatience or any scamping in the least detail. It 
was made with the intention that it should honestly 
do its duty for all the time that a human work like 
an organ ought to last, and German organs are con- 
sidered to stand about four hundred years. The 
mechanism works in a strong straightforward sort of 
way; and while all reasonable improvements are 
made use of, the clever mechanical trickiness of mod- 
ern work is avoided. Then, as to the all-important 
voicing, no pains, no labor, no time and trouble were 
spared to make the tone perfect in quality and “bal- 
ance.” Many and many an hour has the master- 
builder spent in touching and retouching ; many the 
day’s work perhaps nearly undone the next day; 
not because it was not admirable to all who heard, 
but because the artist thought it might be bettered. 
And what is the result of all this toil and pains spent? 
I say, without fear of contradiction, the noblest work 
of organ-building art that England has ever heard or 
seen. Here is purity combined with grand solemnity 
of tone, exquisite delicacy in the smaller flue stops, 
and a prodizious power of diapason and chorus, unas- 
sisted by reeds ; in short, here we find that religious 
quality which makes the organ pre-eminently the 
Church’s instrument. I speak of this organ, as of 
others by the same builder, that in our own parish- 
church of St. Peter’s, for instance, at least those 
parts which were voiced by him—from no interested 
or prejudiced motives. I speak thus, because I have 
experienced emotions in listening to their tones which 











no English work had before produced ; and because 
I know that others equally or more sensible of these 
musical emotions than myself, are also beginning to 
find that there isa vast deal to be Jearnt by our 
huilders before they can touch the same chord of 
tone-feeling. 

I account for this inferiority in modern English 
organ-building art, partly on the ground of the indif- 
ference which exists about organs, and the little in- 
terest people professedly musical take in encouraging 
it; but mainly in the fact, that the great run of or- 
gan-builders seem to take even less interest in the 
matter than their patrons. So long as they get good 
orders, and make their machine work well, they seem, 
with few exceptions, to care nothing about tone and 
quality, satisfied if the average excellence—or medi- 
ocrity—is sustained. Speaking more technically, the 
main deficiency of our English organs is to be found 
in the “flue work.” Our builders are so unsuccess- 
ful in obtaining the requisite power and effect from 
the diapasons that they trust almost entirely to their 
reeds—which, it must be said, are generally of exccl- 
lent quality—to produce this necessary power to fill 
a large church or music-hall. And this reedy,brassy 
quality is quite unfit for the accompaniment of hu- 
man voices ; it does not blend with and sustain them 
as does the pure diapason tone. It may no doubt be 
used for contrast and variety ; but to depend so_con- 
stantly upon it, as our organists are obliged to do, is 
destructive of that devotional feeling the church or- 
gan is so eminently calculated to produce. 

I was specially struck with this on hearing the great 
organ in York Minster lately: and in mentioning 
ahis instrument I can do no injury to its builders, as 
their position in public favor is such as to render 
them quite indifferent to my criticism. The full 
power of this immense organ seemed so small and 
poor,and so totally inadequate to fill the vast minster, 
that it was only ven the high-pressure “tuba” was 
added, a stop only to be compared in effect to the rant- 
ing of an angry bull, that any thing like a satisfying 
amount of sound was brought out, and this quality of 
tone-observe,not the amount of it-was quite unbearable 
for more than a short time. And if by sheer redupli- 
cation of flue stops our builders do obtain a consider- 
able power of diapason—as in a few English organs 
which might he mentioned—the quality is felt to be 
harsh and vulgar, and the mixtures have that pecu- 
liar shrieking effect--I can describe it no better— 
which is so different to the silvery ring and sparkle 
of the old mutation shops and modern German cho- 
rus-work. But so long as our builders retain that 
calm assurance in their own supreme and unapproach- 
able excellence, which seems to be their present state 
of mind, it is almost useless to protest or criticize. 
With the scream of the Great Exhibition organs lin- 
gering in my ears, I am, perhaps, somewhat unchari- 
table. ss 

The dulcet tones of onr old church organs are, 
alas ! to be no longer heard,’or in very rare instances. 
They have almost invariably been “rebuilt,” or “re- 
voiced,” or spoilt insome way, as the author of “A 
Short Account of Organs,” &c., so justly deplores. 
The fact that they were intended for a specific pur- 
pose, 7.e., the accompaniment of a small body of 
voices in the Church Services, seems never to have 
struck these ‘‘restorers ;” and modern builders, under 
the pressure of ambitious organists, have attempted, 
by the addition of thundering “pedal pipes,” and in 
other ways, to adapt them to the performance of 
heavy organ-music. Would that it had occurred to 
these men, that the work of Father Smith, Harris, or 
Snetzler, is as precious to the musician as an untouch- 
ed “Cimahue,” or “Fra Angelico,”’ is to the connois- 
seur in painting! Reverently to be repaired, if nee- 
essary, no doubt, not to be repainted or added to. 
If they had only built their own organs in addition, 
these might have heen removed at any time. But it 
is useless repining, the deed is done. Not that the 
feeling and wish for a grand organ-tone is wrong, the 
contrary ; but the want must be satisfied in another 
way. The chancel-organ is one thing—an accom- 
panimental-organ for the use of the choir alone—and 
the great western nave organ,* vet to be built in our 
cathedrals, is another; a want not vet perhaps ade- 
quately felt anywhere, but which will he a necessity 
when our “special services” have developed them- 
selves into a regular and orderly worship of the Al- 
m'ghrty. 

Sir, I have a vision of the future, a dream that we, 
perchance, may yet see realized ; when our renovat- 
ed cathedrals shall glow and burn with more than by- 
gone glory of fresco, mosaic, and color; when the 
bishop shall be restored with ancient dignity and au- 
thority to his cathedra; when the incense of the 
Blessed Sacrifice shall daily ascend before the Eter- 
nal Father, accompanied with all the pomp an ador- 
ing Church can add; when from the chancel-gate 


* Not on the stupid plan recently adopted at York. 
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shall issue the whispered query, “Who is the King 
of Glory ;” and from the triumphant multitude with- 
out, the ready antiphon shall arise, commingled with 
the ponderous tones of the great western organ, in 
one vast rolling wave of sound—“The Lord of Hosts, 
He is the King of Glory;’’ when from those same 
willing pipes the organist shall bring forth the music 
which flows from a full heart and ready fingers, or 
shall roll along the vaulted roof some mighty fugue 
of the-Giant Musician, whose majestic subject, thun- 
dered forth by the great diapasons, then caught up 
by the silvery chorus, anon re-echoed by the pealing 
trumpets, is finally gathered up into one stupendous 
climax of gorgeous harmony; an echo of the ccles- 
tial anthems lent to man. Such glories, I say, we 
may yet see; for though the Church on earth be mil- 
itant, yet is ‘the King’s daughter all glorious with- 
in.” God hasten the time.--I am, sir, yours truly, 
Lynpon Situ, 
(Hon. Organist, S. Saviour’s.) 
Leeds, December, 1863. 
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Rusic Abrowd. 
London. 
An English adaptation of Gounod’s Faust, Mr. 
C. F. Chorley’s version, has been successfully and 


repeatedly produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The 
Times (Jan. 30) says of it : 








Mr. Chorley’s adaptation, thongh he has in few 
instances literally translated the words, is a tolerably 
effective imitation of the original. In occasional 
passages, as, for example, the opening soliloquy of 
Faust—which the philosopher, persuaded of the utter 
futility of life-long studies to help him to the goal of 
his desires, the ultima Thule of the heart’s travels in 
its search after happiness, begins and ends with the 
emphatically suggestive ejaculation “ foiled!” — it 
almost rises to poetry. Perhaps, on the whole, the 
libretto of Faust sounds better in English than in Ital- 
lian, as it assuredly sounds better in German than in 
French. At all events, the audience of Saturday 
night was probably the first in this capital able 
thoroughly to comprehend every point of interest, and 
thus to estimate the consummate art—we had almost 
said genius—of M. Gounod at its proper worth. We 
own that the opera never appeared to us so beautiful, 
so symmetrical, so consistent in all its parts, and, as 
an infallible consequence, so essentially and Jegiti- 
mately dramatic. 

The English performance of Faust is in few respects 
inferior and some superior to the Italian, at the Hay- 
market or at Covent Garden. Although Sig. Giug- 
lini and Tamberlik are Italians, the English repre- 
sentative of the hero is a far more practised musician 
than either ; and as M. Gounod would naturally pre- 
fer having his music, solo or concerted, sung as he 
wrote it, without shirking or subierfuge, it ‘s probable 
that on heuring the most recent version of his opera, 
whether he understands our language or not, he 
would give the palm to the English Faust, as the one 
who most perseveringly adheres to the text. Apart 
from this, however, Mr. Sims Reeves, who had already 
played Faust in Italian with eminent success, reveals 
a conception of the part in the highest degree poetical. 
The first act, which in the Italian adaptation has 
hitherto passed for nothing, gives him opportunities 
for vocal declamation of which he takes such excellent 
advantage, that what was considered the weakest and 
driest portion of the opera now stands out as conspicu- 
ously as all the rest. There is no surer test of real 
artistic worth than the ability to give to every passaze 
its intrinsic value. Even in the French Fuust, the 
scene just before Mephistopheles appears to the 
bewildered and despairing investigator is one of the 
highest significance; and that M. Gounod saw this is 
evident, inasmuch as in no part of his opera does his 
music exhibit more intellectual power. It isto the 
credit of Mr. Reeves that to him the physically pros- 
trate arid mentally abused philosopher appears in a 
light no less interesting than the Faust newly restored 
to youth and once more, seemingly, with a whole life 
in prospect. Nothing can surpass his delivery of the 
accompanied rec&ative in which Fuust gives eloquent 
language to his weariness and despair. In the gar- 
den scene, though not the solitarily prominent figure 
he appears in the opening of the first act, Faust at 
least divides the sympathies of the audience with 
Margaret ; andas in this occurs the ‘apostrophe to the 
abode of the innocent and lovely girl (‘‘ Salve 
dimora”’), it offers, of course, the chief occasion for 
exhibiting the singer’s art. A more expressive and 
perfect reading of this truly exquisite soliloquy has 
not been heard. The duct with Margaret, in which 
occurs the familiar passaye, ‘‘ He loves me, loves me 
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of the third and most poetical act of the opera. The 
Margaret—-or rather ‘‘ Margarita,” as Mr. Chorley 
invariably styles her—of Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington stands midway between the well-known im- 
eprsonations of Madame Miolan-Carvalho and 
fademoiselle Tictjens, being neitherso coldly statue- 
like as the first, nor so warm and impassioned as the 
last; but in this very beautiful duct she unhappily 
rather follows the French than the German model, 
scarcely daring to look at her lover, even when she 
has unequivocally confessed her love. Elsewhere— 
premising that she sings many parts of the music too 
slowly, especially the reply to Faust, in the scene of 
the Kermesse (which, after all, is merely an admoni- 
tion to the adventurous cavalier to mind his own busi- 
ness), and the ballad of the “‘ King of Thule” —- her 
execution of the music is as correct and artistic as it is 
charming. Inthe brilliant air where Margaret, find- 
ing the jewels of Faust, straitway neglects the modest 
flowers of her devoted Siebel, the shake which intro- 
duces the theme of the quick movement is for the first 
time as intended. Madame Carvalho could never 
execute it in tune, while the imposing voice of Made- 
moiselle Tietjens could never accommodate itself to 
its light and glib delivery ; but Madame Sherring’on 
does it to perfection—as may be said, indeed, of the 
air itself, from beginning to end. In the grand— 
really grand—scene at the doors of the church, and 
the prison scene of the last act, the singing of this 
accomplished lady offers no point for criticism; but 
in the first both she and Signor Marchesi—the very 
zealous if not very legitimate impersonator of Mephis- 
topheles, whom he represents as a sort of pantomimic 
buffoon—outrage all dramatic verisimilitude. Instead 
of the contrite and postrate Margaret we have the 
heroine in a ballet of action, walking to and fro, to 
aveid the encroachments of a persecuting gnome. 
Fancy, moreover, the staid, ironical, and sardonic 
Mephistopheles—the devil himself, incarnate in a wag 
—--exeeuting the melodramatic postures and evolu- 
tions of an ordinary Zamicl, or Demon of the Woods ! 
Of Mr. Santley’s English Valentine we can only 
say what we have said more than once about his per- 
formance of the character in Italian, viz., that a com- 
paratively small part was never made so much of in 
our remembrance. 





Roya Enecuisn Opera is in possession of Covent 
A new operetta, Funchette, has proved a 
success. It is the work of Mr. W. C. Levey, and is 
said to be very French in its style, after the light ordi- 
nary manner of Adolphe Adam. “ He writes,” says 
a London critic, “ with apparent facility, seems to 
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possess a good share of the vis comica, and, while as 
yet thoroughly inexperienced, handles the orchestra 
like one who some time hence will, in all probability, 
acquire the skill to handle it as a master.” The 
singers were Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Harrison (who 
still lives!), Mr. H. Corri, Miss Thirwall, &c. ; 
Conductor, Alfred Mellon, Blanche de Nevers, 
with the original cast, did not produce much sensa- 
tion.—The new opera by Mr. Macfarren is thus 
mentioned on the morning after the first perforinance : 





We must be satisfied at present to record that She 
Stoops to Conquer,—a new opera, in three acts, libretto 
(founded: on Goldsmith’s celebrated comedy of the 
same name by Mr. Fitzball, music by Mr. Macfarren) 
—-was produced last night, with a success which we 
are inclined to believe as legitimate as it was brilliant. 
The mere demonstrations usually accompanying the 
first performance of a new piece can rarely be accept- 
ed with safety as tests of its actual merit; the experi- 
ence of a single hearing, however, must have sufficed 
to convince any competent judge that She Stoops to 
Conquer is an opera of genuine pretensions, the work, 
in short, of a master; and, it may be added, the most 
thoroughly English opera—for English it is in the 
fullest sense of the expression—since Robin Hood. It 
was received, by a crowded house, with a favor which 
began with the overture and did not cease till the last 
note of the fiaale. The composer was three times 
called forward, and out of ten pieces almost unanim- 
ously asked for again, no less than eight were repeat- 
ed. Even this injudicious obedience to an unreason- 
ble and unhealthy custom did not succeed in tiring 
out the patience of the audience, whose enthusiasm 
was unabated until the fall of the curtain. 

At the termination of the opera, after the principal 
singers—Misses Louise Pyne, (Kate Hardcastle) 
and Anna Ililes (Constance Neville), Messrs. Harri- 
son (Charles Marlow), Perren (Hastings), Weiss 
(Old Hardcastle), and H. Corri (Tony Lumkin)— 
had for the third time, been summoned, a universal 
cry was raised for Mr. Mellon, who deserved the com- 


not,” is worthy to match with this, the crowning point | pliment scarcely less than the composer himself. She 





Steops to Conquer, is to be played every evening “ till 
further notice.’ ---- Times, Feb. 12. 





Monpay Poprrar Concerts. Vieuxtemps, the 
violinist, and Charles Hailé the pianist, took part in 
the 140th Concert, Jan. 25. The former led Messrs. 
Ries, Webb and Paque in one of the earliest Quar- 
tets of Mendelssohn, and in one of Haydn’s, and the 
the two played a violin Sonata by Mozart. Halié 
played Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata. Vocal 
pieces, by Gounod, Benedict and Arditi, were sung 
by Mile. Parepa and Mr. Santley, Benedict accom- 
panying.—The succeeding concert was composed 
entirely of music by Mozart, in honor of that com- 
poser’s birthday, (Jan. 27, 1756). 
the Quintet in A, with Ciarinet; Mme. Arabella 
Goddard played one of the solo Sonatas, a Sonata 
Duo with Vieuxtemps, and the piano Quartet in G 
minor with violin, &., and airs from his operas were 
sfing by Mile. Florence Lancia and Mr. Santley.— 
The Mozart night was followed by a Mendelssohn 
night (Feb. 8); the pieces being: Quartet in FE flat, 
op. 12; Caprice (piano) in E, op. 83 ; Quintet in B 
flat; Trio in C minor, and several songs. 


Viecuxtemps led 


The Musicat Soctety or Lonpon, with its 
grand orchestra of 33 violins, 11 violas, 9 double 
basses, &c.), conducted by Alfred Mellon, nad a bril- 
liant opening of its sixth season on the 27th of Jan- 
uary. The programme included Spohr’s“‘Consecration 
of Tones” Symphony ; three overtures : Meyerbeer’s 
to Struensee, Beethoven’s to Coriolanus, and Gounod's 
to Le Medecin malqré lui ; Mozart’s D minor Con- 
certo, the piano part being played by Miss Agnes 
Zimmerman, who won much praise thereby; and 
vocal selections from Handel, Rossini and Benedict. 


Oratorio. Mendelssohn’s “ Hyman of Praise” 
and Rossini’s Stahat Mater have been given in Exeter 
Hall by the Sacred Harmonie Society, with Mme. 
Sherrington, Sims Reeves, Santley, Mme. Laura 
Baxter, &e.—Martin’s National Choral Society have 
performed Elijak. Sims Reeves, fatigued perhaps by 
has exertions in the character of Faust, is said not to 
have sung as well as usual. Mme. Rudersdorff was 
the leading soprano, Miss Emma Heywood the con- 
tralto, and Mr. Santley, Elijah.—Mr. Henry Leslie’s 
Choir onthe 4th ult. performed Mendelssohn's Can- 
tata (for male voices and brass instruments) on 
Schiller’s “ Ode to the Artists”; besides a Motct for 
double choir, ‘‘ Jn exitu Israel,’ by S. Wesley, and a 
selection of madrigals and part-songs. The band 
also played Mendelssohn’s Overture in C, ep. 24, 
for military band ; and Mr. Dannreuther fof Cincin- 
nati) played Beethoven’s “Moonlight” Sonata. 





Paris. 


The latest events of interest in the operatic world 
have been the revival of Rossini’s “ Joses” at the 
Grand Opera ; the production of a new comic opera 
by Auber, La Fiancée du Roi de Garbe’’, the plot 
borrowed from Boccacio ; and the reappearance of 
Adelina Patti. The Orehestra, (a new London mu- 
sical weekly, brim-full of news from all parts of Eu- 
rope) says : 


You have heard, of course, of the “ Fiancee du 
Roi de Garbe ;” of its success, of its peculiar plot, of 
the left-handed allnsions contained in it, of the delight 
with which French audiences receive a piece so emi- 
nently French. It would be needless to tell you the 
story of the Fiancee, for the English newspapers have 
in the majority of cases, given it as soon as it appear- 
ed; and you know all about the talismanic necklace, 
a pearl of which disappears whenever the wearer 
suffers an indiscreet liberty to be taken with her--- 
meaning kisses, of course. Osculation predominates 
so much throughout the opera that, out of thirty pearls 
originally comprising the necklace, only onc is left on 
at last, and this is sacrificed by the last kiss which 
ratifies the engagement of the Fiancee with the cousin 
of the Hoi, kissing your affianced being indiscreet, of 
course; at least in France. It is a gorgeous specta- 
cle, however, not the kissing, but the opera ; all kings, 
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queens, pages, pretty girls, velvet, sunsets, crimson. 
and azure. As for the music, it is ravissante; all 
Paris says so. It is another question whether the 
music would be considered ravissante in London ; but 
the plot would, anywhere. Music is Parisian entire- 
lv, and you must judge it in that light; very little 
Auberish about it, but altogether what the papers call 
petillante d’ esprit. There are very little couplets, 
delicate romanzas, a capital shaving duet, with 
orchestral accompaniment to represent the scraping 
of the barber, no, barberess’s razor on the king’s chin. 
A concerted piece, quintet, and a motif on (as it 
would seem) Spanish airs, are both excellent ; and 
the finale to Act 1 is a highly colored number, ap- 


proaching very near perfection in its kind, and pros | 
Acts 2 and 3. however, are | 


ducing immense effect. 
better; Act 3the best. A splendid number is the air 
of Mdlle. Cico. It is a delicions calm, tranquil song, 
into which flows, for you cannot say it interrupts, 
a chorus of pretty lines, sung by the very pretty pages. 
The page symphony is especially fine. 
fact, inundate the opera; pages represented in the 
overture; pages in all the acts ; pages with the fairest 
of faces and roundest of calves : 
ing kissed ; pages whose model and prototype should 
be Mille. Belia. As for the singers, Mdlle. Cico has 


good qualities, of which she makes the most. Achard | 


is 1 fair tenor, who sings with taste, aplomb and verve. 
Mdile. Tual has little ro sing, but it is enough to look 
at her pretty face and figure. Sainte Foy is alwavs 
good, and Battaille is a magnificent basso.- People 





had commenced to nutter an universal growl against |} 


the management of the Theatre-Imperial-Italion, ard 
to contrast the “direction” of M. Bagier with the late 
away of M. Calzado ; nay,some of the press had pub- 


li-hed the names of the relative comranies side by | 
side, in columns of the newspapers, making odious | 
when, happily for M. Bagier, Adelina | 


comparisons ; 
Patti made her appearance. ‘‘ Dieu soit loué!” ex- 
claims La France Musicale piously, “ illen etait temps.” 
Certainly it would appear time, for joyous Paris rush- 


ed to the Italien on Sunday last in unconcealed enthu- | 


siasm, and reve!led in Adelina as French audiences 
can only. She was a goddess in Sonnambula—a diva ; 
she was better than ever—more graceful, more expres- 
sive, sweeter, in voice, richer in manner: so Paris 
affirms. Their Majesties were there, and gave the 
signal for the reception she met with. 
Frenchmen want to be told when to applaud ; but it 
was polite, you know, to wait for the Emperor and 
Empress. And did they flot applaud, too —that 
crowded andience! Six times during the opera Ade- 
lina was called on, and again at the fall of the curtaia. 
They would bave hissed all the other artistes, who 


were simply vile; but Parisian politeness feared to | 


wound Malle. Patti, and the audience ground their 
teeth and refrained, 
friend, Ta France z 


And then, what grace in all her person, what humor 
in her hy-play, what expression in her physiognomy, 
what fire in her look! One really knows not which 


to admire most in this rich nature, so much harmony | 


is there hetween the different parts of which it is com- 
posed, 
realized.” 
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Concerts. 
Jutius ErcuBere’s 
Sorrer. Mr. Zerrahn’s larger plan of Philhar- 
monic Concerts having come to naught, the lov- 
ers of Symphony naturally turned to Mr. Eich- 
berg’s novel little cabinet experiment of orches- 
tral performances in Chickering’s Hall. The first 
of his two soirées took place last Saturday even- 


ing, with a select and eager audience, not exceed- | 
ing 200people. The concert giver had nothought | 


of making money; he only wished to make his 
bow for the first time before the “appreciative 
few” in the character of a conductor of classical 
orchestral music: and to this end bring them into 
such close quarters with some symphonies (small- 
er gems in that kind, such as a small band might 
render), that nosound, no smallest trait of the 
musical structure should be lost. Hence the 
small saloon instead of the great Music Hall, and 


Pages, in | 


pages kissing and hé- | 


Not that | 


As for her, well, listen to our | 
“ Her voice appears to us to have | 
acquired more power, and her song more aptitude. | 


There is but one thing to say, it is the ideal | 


First ORCHESTRAL | 


] accordingly a small orchestra of 24 instruments. 
His selection of pieces, all of them familiar ones, 
was choice; it was a programme to keep one 
awake and lively. One listened with increasing 
zest; and it was well that there were none of the 
so-called“ attractions” and “varieties,” in the shape 
of songs and solos, to dull the appetite for a pure 


feast of orchestra. There were just four pieces: 
1. Symphony in E flat major Haydn. 
Adagio, Allegro con spirito, Andante, Menuetto, Allegro 
con spirito. 
| 2. Allegretto Scherzando. from 8th Symphony. 





Beethoven. 
3. Overture ‘‘Preciosa.” Weber. 
4. First Symphony in C major, Beethoven. 


Adagio molto, Allegro con brio; Andante cantabile 
con moto; Menuetto ; Finale. 


The result was not only new enjoyment, but a 


new sharpening of the critical faculties on the 
part of the listeners. On the one hand, probably 
the beauty and the marvellously cunning struc- 
ture of those familiar compositions had never be- 
fore been so keenly realized by them; while on 
the other hand all the defects and crudities in 
the rendering, unnoticed in the Music Hall; were 
glaringly apparent. All were convinced of one 
;thing: that Mr. Eichberg has the musicianship, 
the brain, the feeling, quick perception, energy 
and self-possession, to conduct an orchestra in the 
execution of its highest tasks. Nothing on his 
part seemed wanting ; although in candor we must 
say that much was wanting in the obedience of 


the musicians to his wishesand clear signs. There 
was, in the Haydn Symphony at least, a great 
deal of coarse playing. lack of delicate shading, a 
monotonous loudness in the first violins, and nev- 
This was largely 


| er anything like a pianissimo. 
owing, no doubt, tothe untried situation; it re- 
vealed the habit of indifferent and uncritical re- 
hearsal, that which had passed muster in the Mu- 
sic Hall not being equal to this finer test; and 
moreover, Mr. E. must have had small chances of 
rehearsal and of establishing a quick magnetic 
relationship between himself and his musicians. 
There was too much also of the same dead, level 
stress weighing up6n the buoyant rhythm of the 
| Beethoven Allegretto, which was taken the first 
| time too slow—a fault corrected when a repeti- 
tion was demanded. Weber's fresh, delightful 
and romantic overture went better; and the 
Beethoven Symphony better still ; indeed that 
| might be called an uncommonly nice performance ; 

which seems to prove that the instruments re- 
| quired a little time to feel and measure their own 
| power in the little hall. We doubt not that next 
time the experience of this first trial will be care- 
fully and critically turned to good account, and 
that the pieces will be finely, as well as correctly, 
rendered. Conductor and orchestra will know 
each other better, and will know the medium in 
which they work. 

Two drawbacks, of course, were intrinsic and 
unavoidable. First, the Hall is as much too 
small for any orchestra, as the Music Hall is too 
large for a small orchestra. Every forte tone up- 
on atrumpet, for instance, startles you with a 
terrible blast, and this may not be remedied by 
blowing it piano, since that is not the kind of tone 
required. Secondly, alike for a small room or a 
great one, the proportion of the various classes 
of instruments in a skeleton or outline orchestra 
cannot be good; the retrenckment is wholly in 
one family, tle strings, while the indispensable 
pairs of oboes, clarinets, trumpets, &c., remain at 
the full complement ; for these there is no mini- 
mum below what the largest orchestra commonly 
requires. 








If we have dwelt more than is our went upon 
defects, it is because the unwonted conditions 
forced one to listen critically, making close scru- 
tiny unavoidable. It was placing the Symphony 
under a microscope to play it in that small hall. 
It was not that the orchestra did not play as well 
as they do elsewhere; or that they did not play 
con amore and with much credit to themselves; 
nor was it that the conductor was not richly equal 
to his task. It only proved what unrelaxing pa- 
tience of rehearsal, what nice continual refine- 
ment upon its own work, an orchestra requires in 
order to a really fine symphonic rendering under 
the magnifying lens of so uncompromising a test. 
A natural effect of such an experiment will be to 
prompt to much more close and critical rehearsals 
than have been found necessary (even if they 
have been possible) hitherto. 

But with all these drawbacks, and far out- 
weighing them all, there is no denying a positive 
peculiar pleasure which attended Mr. Fichberg’s 
concert, and which has made it heartily talked 
over as one of the most delightful musical events 
of the season. That pleasure consisted partly 
in the good impression made by the conductor, 
and in this new confirmation of what we have 
long heard and known of his sound, intelligent, 
high-toned musicianship; partly in the tact and 
true refinement displayed in the programme ; 
but above all in having such famitiar, admirable 
masterpieces placed before us in so clear and 
strong alight, that there was no feature lost. It 
was a new revelation of many atrait of beauty 
and artistic treatment, which may ordinarily es- 
cape one. Every little accessory phrase, or bit of 
imitation in the middle parts; every coloring or 
tempering of a note by this or that wind instru- 
ment; in short, the whole logical internal struc- 
ture or proper composition of the work, the strict 
evolution of the superb whole from its germ or 
motive,with all the appertaining graces,and the glo- 
rious freedom with which genius works out and 
illustrates law :—all this became unusually appar- 
ent, in fact unescapable. It only needs continu- 
ance of such trials, study of fine shades and deli- 
cacy, to realize for audience and performers ere 
long all this pleasure without any drawback of 
heaviness or coarseness. And we sincerely trust 
that Mr. Eichberg will be encouraged to go onin 
this good direction, and, having demonstrated in 
this small way to a few what can be done, and 
what he is competent to do, that then he will 
take a somewhat larger hall, and with a somewhat 
larger orchestra, give us no end of Symphonies 
according to his ideal. Such a talent and such 
culture should not be allowed to drudge forever 
in the nightly routine of a common theatre. 





HANDEL AND Haypn Society. We pre- 
sume 110 one went to the performance of Costa’s 
oratorio, “Eli,” Sunday evening before last, ex- 
pecting to hear a great work. a work of real cre- 
ative genius, taking rank with Handel; Mendels- 
sohn, &c. It was pretty generflly agreed, we 
think, when it was first performed here in 1857, 
as it is agreed in London, to accept it as a musi- 
cian-like, pleasing and effective work of highly 
respectable excellence, but not of marked origi- 
nality. The work of an Italian, who is not one- 
sided in his notions, who has lived long in Eng- 
land, and been for years the chief conductor, not 
only of Italian and all sorts of opera, but of the 
Birmingham and other festivals, of all the orato- 
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rios of the great German masters. Of course all 


| 


this has viven depth and breadth to his musician- | 


ship. Wherever his mfusic flows the clearest, 
there is the reflection of a Mendelssohnian sky 
upon its surface. And even that is creditable. 
The best parts are the choruses, some of which 
are worked up learnedly to a grand result. There 
are some beautiful and touching airs also; and 
the orchestration is clever. Such as it is, it had 
the benefit of a very good performance this time. 
The great Organ, with its voluminous sub-basses, 
lifted up the choruses and added vastly to their 
fullness, certainty and grandeur. (Once or twice, 
perhaps, the weight of organ tone was even too 
great.) Mr. Zerraun had drilled his singers 
well; the balance of the parts seemed to us unu- 
sually good. 

The solo singing was for the most part well up 





| neath! 


to all reasonable requirements, with the excep- | 
| fully up to such a work. 


tion of the want of strength ingMr. WHEELER'S 
tenor voice, which strove at disadvantage against 
the powerful accompaniments of those martial airs, 
(the voice of Reeves rings like a trumpet in 
them), and which by that very effort became dry 
and hard, sometimes a little sharp. We can re- 
spect this sacrifice of himself in an ungrateful ser- 
vice, for we have all known how sweet and artis- 
tically trained a tenor he is in the right place. 
Mr. Rupotpusen’s rich bass voice told well in 
the airs and rather sleepy recitatives which fall to 
the share of Eli. Miss Houston was in excel- 
lent voice and, allowing for some nervousness, 
gave brilliant effect to the air, “I will extol thee,” 
and fine expression so all the soprano solos. The 
most interesting solo part is that of the young 
Samuel, whose morning and evening prayer, as 
well as all his music, found most satisfactorY 
treatment in the pure, chaste, fresh and innocent 
voice and delivery of Mrs. J. S. Cary. 





OrcnestRaAL Union. Two more interesting 
Wednesday afternoon concerts. That of Feb. 24th 
had for Overture, that to Weber’s Oberon, and for 
Symphony Mendelssohn’s “Italian” (No. 4, in A.), 
both of them genial works, which never lose their 
freshness. The latter claimed a special interest, 
heard so soon after the overture to his ““Heimkehr ans 
der Fremde,”’ in which its first movement seems to lie 
in embryo. The organist of the occasion, Mrs. L. S. 
Fronock, whose first appearance it was, amply jus- 
tified the reputation which she has acquired in West- 
ern cities (as Miss Tillinghast), for her skill in ren- 
dering the great organ works of Bach. There was 
much curiosity to hear her, and the Music Hall was 
full. Bach’s Toccata in F was a severe test to put 
herself to, and some nervousness betrayed itself in a 
certain unsteadiness of tempo; it would have been 
better, too, if she had not yielded to advice in trying 
to commend it to the popular ear by change of stops, 
where Bach intended none. But it was plain that 
she has talent, with remarkable execution both with 
hands and feet, that she understands and loves such 
music, and is indeed an accomplished organist. Yield- 
ing to advice again, instead of giving her own choice, 
a Sonata of Mendelssohn, for the second piece, she 
played an Offertoire by Battiste, one which we have 
not heard before, called Offertoire du Saint Jour de 
Paques, consisting of variations on a Catholic Choral. 
It was not uninteresting, and was tastefully and clear- 
ly rendered. : 

Seventh coneert. ast Wednesday Mozart’s sterl- 
ing overture to La Clemenza di Tito was revived, after 
a long interval; the instruments were in uncommon- 
ly good tune, and made a fresh, bright, clear tone- 
picture of it. Gade’s 6th Symphony, in B flat, was 
played for the second time, and we enjoyed it even 
better than before. The same dreamy melancholy, 
wild, sea-shore-like, yet tender, which we feel in his 
earlier works, pervades it. The themes are interest- 
ing, the form develops naturally from them,the instru- 
mental coloring is very harmonious, subdued and 

















rich, and the whole thing is graceful and poetic Since 
his first Symphony, in © minor, whieh drew such 
warm congratulations from Mendelssohn (see transla- 
tions on our first page), the Danish composer has 
hardly kept the promise which that work held out. 
Succeeding Symphonies were weak and manneristic. 
We would give a trifle to know what Mendelssohn 
would say to this sixth one. Can there be any deny- 
ing that itisa fine Symphony? It was smoothly 
and clearly rendered too. On the Great Organ Mr. J. 
K. Patne played in his truly organ-like and masterly 
manner. First an Offertoire, of his own composition, 
a scrious, calm, religious one, not a captivating effect 
piece ; not catching the general ear like the French 
brilliants by that name, not particularly striking in 
its themes, but harmonizing well with serious medita- 
tion, organ-like in style and spirit, musician-like in 
treatment. Then he played again the grand, the in- 
exhaustible Passacaglia in C minor by Bach, which 
came outeven grander and clearer than before. How 
steadily and wonderfully it broadens, deepens, cloth- 
ing itself with still more majesty as it grows and 
gathers onward, the great, deep bass tones of the 
same unwearied solemn theme still sounding on he- 
It swells the breast and lifts the soul, like 
climbing among mountains, to listen and give oneself 





The New Organ at the Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception. 


This superb instrument, the last and highest tri- 
umph of the skill and taste of our Boston builders, 
Messrs. E. & G. G. Hoox, (whose works hitherto 
have never been excelled in this country), is one of 
the first fruits of the wholesome impulse given to the 
art here by the presence of that great masterwork 
of German art in the Boston Music Hall. This is 
only what the author and abettors of that bold, but 
admirably successful, project all along anticipated 
and intended. With that to learn from and to inspire 
emulation, we shall do better things, and many more 
of them, than we have done before. The people are 
learning what to demand in an Organ ; much grows 
indispensable, which we had not before thought of, 
and builders.stand ready with skill and willing, ear- 
nest spirit to answer to the call. 

The crowd of music-loving people, who filled every 
seat and aisle of that vast church on the evening of 
the inauguration of the Organ (Feb. 3), were greatly 
impressed by the power, the richness, the delicacy 
and beauty of its tones. Having (at present) only 
47 speaking registers, hardly more than half the num- 
ber of the Music Hall Organ, with no 32-feet stop, 
and only five stops in the Pedal, it was indeed won- 
derful what a deep, solid, rich, sonorous flood was 
poured out from the full organ. The place itself, re- 
markable for its acoustic qualities, magnifying all 
tones, contributed something to this; but such con- 
tribution would have availed little had not the tones 
intrinsically been noble, true and fine. 

The Organ occupies a space of 40 feet in height, 
35 feet in width, and more than 20 feet depth. The 
case, built by Messrs. Smith and Crane of New York, 
from designs by P. C. Keeley, the architect of the 
church, is in perfect keeping with that noble Roman 
structure. It has three Manuals, from 8 ft. C to A, 
48 notes each. The Pedal keyboard has 27 keys, 
from 16 ft. C to D. 
composition pedals for the stops of the Great Man- 
ual, by which some stops are drawn in while others 
are pushed out: one pedal, of novel contrivance, 
partly answers the same end for the stops of the 
Pedal Organ, as the placing a portion of them in the 
Swell box in that of the Music Hall, i.e. makes the 
distinction of forte and piano Pedal; another pedal 
operates upon the “ Pedal and Great’? Coupler at 
pleasure. ‘The “‘ pneumatic lever” is applied to the 
“Great Manual” (with its couplings), and to the 
Swell Manual”, with the same success as in the 
Music Hall in lightening and equalizing the touch. 
The action is brought forward and reversed, so that 
the organist faces the Altar, besides being at such dis- 
tance from the pipes that he can hear the sounds 


There are three “double action” 


' 


| 





which leap out at his bidding. The contents are as 


follows : 
GREAT MANUAL. 


1. 16 feet Open Diapason, through in metal, 68 pipes. 
2. 8 ‘ Open Diapason, through in metal, 58, ** 
3. 8 * Claribella. through in wood, 58‘ 
4. 8 ‘ Stop'd Diapason, through in wood. (doppel 
floete) 68 “ 
5. 8 ‘ Viola da Gamba, throngh in metal, 68 * 
6. 4 “ Octave, through in Metal, eS 
7. 4 * Flute Harmonique, through in metal and 
wood, 58 
8.22.3** Twelfth, through in metal 68 “ 
9 2 * Fifteenth, through in metal, 68 * 
10.2 “ Mixture. three ranks, large scale. 4 * 
11 1 18 Mixture, five ranks, small scale, 290 * 
12. 16 ‘* Trumpet, from C. in metal, 46 “* 
13. 8 “ Trumpet. through in metal, 68 «& 
14.4 “ Clarion, through in metal, 68 * 
15. Blank Slider for additional stop when desired. 
SWELL MANUAL. 
16 18 feet Rourdon Bass, r 
17. 16 ** Bourdon Trenrble, } through in wood, 5S pipes. 
18, 8 ‘ Opes Diapason. through in metal, fs 
19. 8 ‘* Violina (new stop) through in metal, 5&8 & 
29.8 * Stop'd Diapason. through in wood, 68 
21.4 “© Octave. through in metal, 6s * 
22.4 “ Flute Harmonique. through in metal aud 
wood 8 
23 4 * Netave. Viol d'Amour, through in metal fA 
24. 223 Twelfth. through in metal. FR 
25.2 °** Fifteenth. through in metal, fR 
26. 1 3-4 Mixture. 5 ranks. throngh in metal, 2m + 
7 16“ Fagotto. from |, through in metal, af“ 
28 § * Cornopeean. through in metal. 58 ° 
29. 8 ** Oboe. through in metal, 68 «6 
89. 8 “ Vox Hugana, through in metal, BR 
31 4 * Clarion. through in metal. 68 * 
82 ‘* Blank Slider. 
CHOIR ORGAN, 
83. 16 feet Rourdon Bass, wood, 12 pipes. 
84.16 * olina, metal, 48 
85. 8 * Open Diapason. through in metal. 68 * 
36. & © Dulciana, throngh in meta! 58 “* 
87. 8 ‘* Keraulophon, through in metal, AR 
88. 8 * Melodia. through in metal. es © 
239. 8 “* Stop'd Diapason, threugh in metal and 
wood, && & 
49 4 * Octave, through in metal. 65 * 
41. 4 * Celestina, through in metal. fas 
42.4 “© Flauto Traverso, through in wood, 68 
43 2 * Picolo. through in wood, 58 * 
44.8 * Clarionet. through in metal, 58 * 
45 Blank Slider 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
46. 16 feet Open Diapason, wood, 27 pipes. 
47.16 ** Dulciana, wood, a 
48. 102-3 Quint, wood, a + 
49. 8 feet Violoncello, metal, a © 
50. 16 ** Trombone, wood.- a « 


MECHANICAL REGISTERS. 
51.4 Coupler, Great and Swell, in unison. 
ba Great and Choir, bic 


62. 


53. « Choir and Swell, os 
i4. « Pedal and Great, 
55 & Pedal and Swell. 


56. Pedal and Choir. 

57 Pedal at Octaves. 

58. Tremulant for Swell Manual. 
69, Tremulant for Choir - 
60. Ventil for No 46 

61. Ventil for No. 48 and 50. 

Considering the place and purposes for which the 
instrament is to be used, that it is for the Catholic 
service mainly, ‘and not so much for Bach fugues and 
the like,here is a most ingenious and admirable spee- 
ification. And it is mainly due to the experience 
and fine taste of Mr. J. H.-Witicox, the orranist of 
the Church, under whose hands it was so effectively 
displayed that evening. It is but justice to him, too, 
to say, that as vet a part of his design is only indi- 
cated ; room is purposely left for a 32-ft. stop in the 
Pedal, and for an extra stop in each of the three 
Manuals. And even now, although the proportion 
of Pedal stops to the rest is much smaller than in 
most German organs,we doubt not that the staunchest 
Bach-ist would make the fuyues roll out exult- 
ingly enough upon it. Besides, we must call atten- 
tion to the abundance of 16 ft. and 8 feet stops in the 
Manuals, expecially in the Swell. There is no lack 
of rich and lively diapason tone, the foundation of 
the whole ; plenty of harmonic or “mutation” stops ; 
while the ‘‘mixtures” (or “chorus work”, as they are 
called in the article on English Organ-building on 
another page) give life and sparkle to the flood of 
tone, without unpleasant screaming. Of single 
stops, we were struck by the power and lustiness of 
the Trombone and Trumpet. The Gamba is remark- 
ably successful, ; so too the Clarionet, Fagotto,Ohoe, 
and all those softer stops for the voicing of which Mr. 
Hook has long been famous. The Flute Ifarmonique 
in the Swell, and the new stop “Violina” are exqni- 
site. The Vor Humana startled and delighted the 
crowd bva closer resemblance to the human voice, 
than that in the Music Hall. It is pleasant enough 
for certain effects,sparingly used ; but in no organ can 
it be valued as much more than a curious fancy ; if 
the tone does suggest the human, it is more like that 
humming itself throngh a comb, than like frank, 
outright womanly or manly singing. 
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A new work, by M. Edouard Grégoir, of Ant- 
werp, entitled , ‘‘ History of the manufacture and the 
manufacturers of Organs, followed by a general 
Biography of all the Organists, and a catalogue of 
published works, didactic and historical, upon the 
Organ,” is soon to appear in the French language. 
The book will principally comprise the history of the 
Organ in the Netherlands and Belgium. 


A new Mass, with orchestral accompaniment, com- 
posed by Mr. C. C. Stearns, one of the resident mu- 
sicians of Worcester, in this State, is scon to be- 


bronght out. A writer in the Spy, who has heard 


the rehearsals, speaks very highly of it. 
, 


The cry for ‘‘Anvil Choruses,”in our own Sympho 


ny concerts, and for “Storms,” national airs and pop- 
ular ballads on our Great Organ, is not without coun- 


tenance abroad. Wecopy from the Atheneum : 


Music in Liverpoo..—A Report of the late an- 
nual meeting of the directors and members of the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society (which we derive 
from the Orchestra} is comical enough to claim the 
laughter of all musicians, though it holds up one. of 
England’s great towns in no favorablelight to those 
who would believe the reiterated fact of the great 
musical progress made and making in this country. 
It appeared from the Report that the Society’s tinan- 
ces are in a flourishing condition. Great discontent, 
however, was expressed by some present at the man- 
ner in which it has been managed. Some time since, 
if memory serves us, we called attention to a vigor- 
ous attempt made by that section of the concert-goers 
that loves hest to hear the sound of its own voice, 
when the Piccolomini of the minute is silent--to rid 
the concerts of a Philharmonic Society of those horri- 
ble bores calied classical German Symphonies. This 
was overruled, fortunately. But the other day the 
same body of singular rebels took the field (we per- 
ecive) in new strength. One spoke-with more direct- 
ness than civility, clamoring against “the foreig n ele- 
ment” in the concerts, and also, in the formation of 
the committee—and another (much in the spirit of 
Goldsmith's tavern guest, who cried, “ Rot your Ital- 
ianos! give me a simple ballad’’) was violent to have 
less of your German and Italian music, and more 
such thingsas “John Anderson my Jo.” This ora- 
tor, itis true, announced himself as a ‘‘non-musical 
proprictor ;” an admission which throws an odd light 
on the interpretation of the word “Philharmonic” hy 
many of those who frequent one of the most beautiful 
and commodious concert-rooms in Europe. 

Have we a “non musical proprietor’ among us ? 

MARETZEK, according to an exchange paper, has 
beyond question |?] the strongest opera company 
that has ever been in America, and his expenses are 
enormous in proportion—from $1200 to $1600 a night. 
The salaries of all his leading artistes are payable in 
gold, every fortnight, no matter what its preminm:‘in 
the market. To Mme. Medori he pavs $2500 a 
month, to Miss Kellogg, $1600, to Mdlle. Sulzer 
$1000, to Mdlle Ortolani-Briznoli $1000, to Signor 
Muzzoleni $2000, to Signor Bellini $1000, and to 
Biachi $1000. When Faust was produced the num- 
ber of “people” on Maretzek’s pay-roll was 230. His 
last and of late greatest acquisition is the silver-voic- 
ed tencr, Brignoli, who fell out and into a lawsuit 
with his old manager, Grau, and now Maretzek prom- 
ises greater things than ever. 


Apvetina Patti is now in Paris, and is as much 
of asensation as ever. In Madrid her success was 
overwhelming. At her benefit in that city a magnif- 
icent medal!ion was presented to the young Ameri- 
can prima donna from the queen. The Aijou was en- 
riched with sapphires and diamonds.—Virginia Whi- 
ting, Lorini and Adelaide Phillips have met with 
great success in opera at Havana.—Sivori is playing 
his magic violin in London at Jullien’s concerts, 
where they have a fall orchestra, three military bands, 
full chorus, the best singers, and Sivori, all for a 
shilling.—Madame Grisi will visit England next 
year and give another “farewell” series of perform- 
ances. 


Mrs. Kate Tuompeson, formerly best known as 
Kate Loder, has been distinguishing herself by ecom- 
posing a trio in D minor for the piano, violin and 
violoncello, said to be a splendid effort. She has 
also recently produced two four-part songs, “The 
Wounded Cupid” and “Sir Knight,” which are pro- 
nounced clegant, graceful and classically pure. 





A review of Mendelssohn’s letters, in the last 
London Athenceum, closes with these words : 


“There is no leaving this book, which is fuller of 
artistic precept, and record of practice, and personal 
indications of character, than any collection of musi- 
cal letters which, till now, has seen daylight. There 
will be no end of appeal to it, so long as people shall 
live who believe that Music is no sensual enchantress, 
no enervating Delilah, but a muse, a grace, a power, a 
truth, and a hamanizing influence among the arts.”” 


A celebrated Oxford scholar, who professed an in- 
difference to music, was once asked what he thought 
of an orchestra which had been performing a grand 
overture ; he replied that he only was impressed “by 
the wonderful coincidences of the fiddlers’ elbows.”’ 


A Curious Concert. Berlioz relates the follow- 
ing anecdote concerning Liszt and Rubini. They 
had both announced that they would give a grand 
concert in one of the northern cities of France. No- 
thing was wanting in the way of advertising, bill 
posting, &c. But allin vain, the concert did not 
draw, and onthe evening of the performance, Liszt 
and Ruini entered the hall, which was almost empty, 
only fifty persons being present. Rubini was so en- 
raged that he at first determined not to sing. 

“On the contrary,” said Liszt, “you must this 
evening do your best, for this small audience is evi- 
dently composed of all the music lovers in the pro- 
vince,and we must therefore distinguish ourselves 
the more.” 

They began their performance. Rubini sang and 
Liszt played; the programme having been carried 
out, Liszt stepped before the curtain and thus ad- 
dressed the audience : 

“Ladies and gentlemen (there was only one female 
present), will you do me the honor to sup with me ?” 

At first they declined, but after a little persuasion, 
they agreed to accept the invitation. The supper 
cost Liszt 1,200 frances. On the next evening of 
the concert, the house was crammed, the pubtic hav- 
ing assembled in the hope of receiving a stfpper, but 
they were disappointed, and Rubini and Liszt were 
amply repaid by the profits of the second perform- 
ance for the expenses of the first. 


An international musical contest is to take place 
in London next summer between the musical artists 
of France and those of England. The prizesinclude 
gold medals, cups, diplomas, masical instruments, 
money, and a “‘gorgeous banner.’”’ 


The above loose statement is going the rounds. 
Who are the musical artists of France and England? 
Are Messrs. Auber, Berlioz, Roger, &c., about to 
compete with Bennett, Balfe, Macfarren, Arabella 
Goddard, &c.? Probably the popular singing soci- 
eties are meant, such as the Orpheonistes, the York- 
shire chorus singers, and the like. 


Sivori, the violinist is giving concerts inthe south 
of France. 

Thalberg, during the year 1862 and 1863, made 
by giving concerts no less than sixty thousand dol- 
lars. 


American composers have, with those of other 
nations, a chance to compete for two prizes, of $400 
and $200, offered by one Signor Baseri of Florence, 
for the best string quartet, to consist of four separate 
movements. 


Leading journals of Paris administer a sharp re- 
buke to the “pretense and inflated bombast” of 
Manager Ullman, for sending extravagant puffs of 
Carlotta Patti to them, asking thcir insertion as edi- 
torial notices. 

Royav Retort Toa FemMae Vocatist. George 
the Second, who, it is well known, had very little 
taste for either poetry, painting, or music, being 
present ata concert, to no one part of which he 
paid the least attention, condescended to compli- 
ment a woman of quality on the excellence of her 
vocal powers ; upon which the lady, who was one of 
the finest private female singers then living, curtsied 
to his Majesty*with a sarcastic formality, saying : 

“My performance, Sir, would have been better, 
could I have flattered myself that it was worthy a 
moment of your Majesty's attention.” 

“Nay, Madam,” retorted the King, “your voice 
only requires to be equal to your wit, to command 
the attention of St. Cecilia herself.” 
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‘Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


’T was thy loved voice. W. T. Wrighton. 25 

One of the sweet songs with a melodious title,which 
does not disappoint you, when you open the leaves 
and sing it. 


Oh say that you ne’er will forget me. Ballad. 
B. R. Trench. 
Ballad. * 


a“ 


Effie May: 
Soldier’s Return. Song. 
Mr. Trench has the art of creating a very ‘‘melodi- 
ous” melody, as will be noticed especially in the first 
song above mentioned, which ought to rank high 
among songs. The second should please the ballad 
lovers, and the title of the third commends it to those 
who are anxiously looking forward to the time when 
their soldiers shall come ‘*marching home.” 
Sleep and the Poet. J.P. Knight. 
A classical English song. 
Why art thou far away. Song. Dr. Lighthill. 
Given a good subject, and a well sounding title,and 
a competent composer is sure to turn out a good song. 
The title and the author fill both these conditions. 
I’m not in ahurry to marry. Song. H. Walker. 
What a great many people say who do not mean it. 
But if they say it they might as well sing it, and here 
is the song. 
A. Proctor. 
Claribel. 


One by one. Song. 
You and I. 
Agreeable songs by good composers. 
I would not win a heart to share. Song. 
L. P. Whitney. 
Mr. W. has composed many fine songs, and this will 
not diminish his reputation. 


Instrumental Music. 


Faust. Fantasie Brillante. E Ketterer. 
The first of the Faust Fantasias. Of medium diffi- 
culty, and skilfully varied. Fine for practise. 


Bouquet of Melodies. ‘Faust.’ F Beyer. 
Another high class collection of the now univereal- 
ly popular melodies. About as difficult as other pieces 
of the Bouquet and Repertoire. The various num- 
bers of the Bouquet titute a valuabl Necti 
of opera music, and are used extensively by teachers 
and amateurs. 
Arion Waltz. J. S. Knight. 
A bright arrangement of a melody from ‘‘Arion,’”’ 
and has already becomes great favorite with those 
who have heard it played. A delicate tit bit of music 
with which to regale your friends of an evening. 
There is no one like a mother. Variations. 
C. Grobe. 
A pleasing melody, with variations, in good style for 
practise. 
Troubadour et Chateleine: 
Difficult. Of high character. 


50 





Blumenthal. 


Books. 


War Songs for Freemen. Dedicated to the Army 
of the United States. With appropriate music. 20 

No one can look through this spirited collection 
without being impressed with the idea, that it is just 
the book for soldiers in their’ tents, and for every- 
body else who wishes to sing on war topics. A vigor- 
ous and discriminating taste appears in the selection 

of first rate, wide awake melodies and words. 





Musto py Matt.—Muric is sent by mail. the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Bookscan also be sent at 
double these rates. 

















